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Finance managers meet in AC 


A Joint State and Federal Financial Management 
and Audit Conference (FMAC ’89) was held May 16 
through 18 in Atlantic City. 

The Department co-hosted the event along with 
Regions I and III of the Federal Highway Admini- 
stration. Deputy Commissioner Robert A. Innocenzi 
opened the three-day meeting which focused on the 
issues facing government finance and audit managers 
in the 1990s. 

FMAC ’89 was organized by Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Finance and Administration Linda 
Anselmini with Director of.Accounting Ronald W. 
Bersch and Administrative Analyst I James R. 
Inverso. They were assisted by Carol M. Procaccino, 
Administrative Assistant I. 

Assistant Commissioner for Planning and Research 
James A. Crawford and several NJDOT directors and 
managers participated in panels and other sessions. 


Park & ride under way in Morris 


John Zambella of Crew 168 in West Amwell, Hun- 
terdon County, sets concrete forms for curbing at the 
100-car Route 46 park and ride lot under construction 
in Washington Township, Morris County. The park 
and ride will also be served by public transportation. 


NJDOT makes top federal award 


NJDOT awarded the largest Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration-funded project in 1988, I-295 (1W) in 
Gloucester County at $106,565,559.96. New Jersey 
also had four other projects on the list of top 50 FHWA 
awards made last year. 


DOT TOT has summer openings 
Beginning in June, the DOT TOT Child Care 
Center, operated by Toddler’s Village, Inc. in the 
Headquarters Complex in Ewing Township, will be 

open for children from six weeks to six years old. 
Children enrolled this summer may continue in the 
fall. 

For more information, call DOT TOT Director 
Mary Innocenzi at 609-530-6590. 
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NJDOT discovers ‘dynamic’ 
solution for Route18 landfill 


“TI feel the earth move under my feet...”, was a Carol 
King hit in the ’70s. 

It could also be the theme 
song of the Route 18 con- 
struction in Tinton Falls, 
Monmouth County, where a 
closed landfill is being 
compacted. Workers feel 
vibrations 150 feet away as 
a 20-ton cylinder crashes 
into the earth’s surface 
from 80 feet in the air. 

The landfill area is 
divided into grid points 25 
feet apart. The 20-ton 
cylinder freefalls ten times 
at each location in a series 
of high- and low-energy 
passes (from 80 or 40 feet). 
The holes are filled with 
clean fill after each pass. 
After low energy hits the 
surface is leveled and a vi- 
bration roller finishes off 
the compaction. 

The technique, called 
Dynamic Impact Compac- 
tion (DIC), was developed 
by Gannett Fleming Trans- 
portation Engineers of 
Millburn. 

Faced with similar prob- 
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DIC it will take only eight months to compact the 14- 


acre landfill, according to 
Jasmer Singh, Region III Senior 
Engineer on the Route18 
project. 

It also costs less. DIC will 
cost $2.5 million for Route 18 
as opposed to the $107 million 
1987 estimate for the same 
project using the previous 
disposal technique. With 
landfills closing all over the 
state, the new method has the 
added virtue of combating 
escalating landfill costs. 

Working with landfills, even 
closed ones, requires environ- 
mental precautions. Before 
starting the Route 18 project, 
the Department had to receive 
Department of Environmental 
Protection permits. Test wells 
around the landfill will be 
monitored for hazardous 
material seepage during the 
entire project. Also, gas leak 
detectors are on site for worker 
safety because of the possible 
release of methane gas, a 
colorless, flammable by-product 
of landfill decomposition. 

According to Al Smith, 


lems, the Department used 
to remove and cart waste to another landfill, replace it 
with mounds of clean fill and leave it for three years 
until it compacted sufficiently to build over it. With 
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II in Region III Design, while the dynamic compaction 
method has been used in other parts of the country, the 
Route 18 project is a New Jersey first. 


Department computer users group provides 
the answers when your manual is meaningless 


That new computer on your desk is supposed to make 
your job easier. However, the manual that came with it 
seems like it is written in Greek. Bits, bytes and baud 
rates mean nothing to you. You just want it to work. 

If there’s a member of the NJDOT Computer Users 
Group on your floor, help with your computer questions 
is right around the corner. 

“We serve as a substitute for training,” said Group 
President Glenn Lawrence. “The manuals and books 
you get with the computer assume you know something 
about the machine. Quite often that’s not true and 
people become frustrated. We can help you cut through 
the confusion.” 

The Department's computer group was organized in 
October 1985. Its 240 members are primarily interested 
in DOS (IBM compatible) systems, although a few use 
UNIX. The group’s goal is to help others make friends 
with their machines. 

“A computer is useless if you’re afraid to use it,” said 
Lawrence. “Our members can help you take the 
mystery out of the machine. After all, it’s just a tool to 
help you do your job.” 

Lawrence and Group members work closely with the 
Department’s training division to evaluate new software 
packages. 


“The training department often asks us to check out « 
new software package,” says Lawrence. “We put it 
through its paces and try to determine if it will be faster, 
better or easier to use than what we’re currently using. 
This can save the Department big bucks by avoiding 
inappropriate products.” 

The Computer Users Group also works closely with 
the Department’s Management Information Services 
(MIS) division. 

“MIS keeps us informed about what’s the latest in 
software and hardware,” said Lawrence. “Then we can 
answer other user’s questions. MIS would be swamped 
if every question went to them. So, the arrangement 
works well.” 

The group sponsors monthly presentations in the 
Engineering and Operations Building at the Headquar- 
ters Complex. Membership is free. The only cost to the 
Department is release time. 

“My boss says as long as it benefits our unit, he’ll let 
me go,” said Lawrence. “The biggest benefit for 
managers of group members is they’ll have a smarter 
and more productive computer user.” Lawrence says 
group meetings are a chance to solve common problems. 

Questions about meetings or membership can be 
directed to Lawrence at (609) 530-2501. 


Region | experimental vehicle combats trash with innovation 


Removing the escalating tons of trash from New Jersey roads has become an almost 
insurmountable task for the Department’s maintenance workers. The next step, sorting 
it for disposal and recycling, is even more discouraging and distasteful. 
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Experimental recycling truck being tested at the Columbia Yard. 


issue. 


But Regional Maintenance Engineer Philip Whitting says he may have found a way 
to make the job easier. Whitting has designed a compartmentalized bin for trucks. This 
enables the crew to pick up trash and sort it on the spot rather than facing the same trash 
a second time at the maintenance yard. 

Jim Lewis, Regional Equipment Supervisor, oversaw the fabrication of the unit by 
Ed Sprague, a welder in the Lafayette garage. Sprague constructed one compartment 
each for glass and aluminium and one for paper and plastic. This prototype bin can be 
lifted on and off a pick-up truck. However, plans are under way to construct a larger 
one with a hydraulic dumping mechanism, and additional compartments. 

The sorting bin was first used by Crew 112 in the Yellow Frame Yard in Warren 
County and it is now assigned to Crew 1160 in Columbia. Crew Supervisor William 
Cramer is pleased by the experiment and hopes that the bins will become standard 


Regional Director George Keller is watching the experiment with great interest. “We 
are always looking for ways to do our job more efficiently,” he said. 

Whitting hopes that his device will help make a difficult job a bit easier. “Once we 
get a handle on the trash problem and the roadways look cleaner, we hope that the 
people will respond by littering less,” he said. 
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New Region Il computerized traffic signal 
system may not be bright, but it sure is smart 


The light turns green. You stomp 
on the gas. About 100 yards from the 
next light, it turns yellow. You brake 
hard and curse the engineer that timed 
the traffic lights. 

Bureau of Electrical Engineering 
Supervising Engineer Jack Hayes, 
who supervises the design and 
construction of traffic signal systems, 
says the engineers aren’t dumb, the 
lights are. 

“When traffic engineers time lights 
they figure traffic will flow ata 
certain speed,” said Hayes. “But 
congestion at rush hour kills all our 
planning. Heavy volume reduces 
traffic speed and the lights can impede 
traffic flow rather than help it. Most 
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"Most traffic signals can't 
respond to changes in traffic 
flow. In other words, they're 
dumb.' 
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traffic signals can’t respond to 
changes in traffic flow. In other 
words, they’re dumb.” 

Hayes says the answer to the 
problem is an electronic system his 
unit has dubbed “Smart Traffic 
Signals.” 

“Unlike regular timed traffic 
signals, Smart Signals can be pro- 
grammed to adjust to traffic flow,” 
said Hayes. “If the system senses a 
certain number of vehicles on the 
highway, it can run a peak-hour traffic 
program, regardless of the time or 


day. This feature is helpful when special 
events end and thousands of vehicles 
pour out of stadium parking lots and jam 
the highways.” 

Project Engineer Richard Zolnowski 
and Principal Engineer Hamed Hassan 
are supervising installation of the state’s 
first Smart Signal systems on Routes 4, 7 
and 17 in Passaic, Bergen, Hudson and 
Essex Counties. The project began 
about 18 months ago and will be fully 
operational by the end of April. 

A Smart Signal system has many 
benefits. Since the system improves 
traffic flow, pollution and fuel consump- 
tion are decreased. The system may also 
help the region’s road capacity problem. 

“With a few exceptions, we can’t 
widen roads in this region,” said Hayes. 
“Our only option is to move traffic 
better. This system will help us do that.” 

The system is also a great tool for the 
Bureau of Traffic Engineering. Without 
leaving the office, traffic counts for all 
intersections on the system can be meas- 
ured on as little as five-minute intervals. 
This will give traffic planners accurate, 
up-to-the-minute traffic counts on which 
to base traffic improvement plans. 

However, the greatest benefit for the 
Department may be faster, more efficient 
maintenance of the signals. 

“Tf a signal goes to flash or a controller 
cabinet door is opened, the system sets 
off an alarm,” said Regional Electrical 
Supervisor, Donald Clark. “Before we 
send ladder truck technicians out to the 
field, they know what’s wrong and what 
parts they need. This saves time running 
around to get parts.” 


Jack Hayes inputs commands to change the timing of lights on Rte. 4 while 
Hamed Hassan and Don Clark observe the process. 


Here's how it works 


A traffic signal controller at each 
intersection (a box about the size of a 
crock pot) measures traffic flow through 
loops in the pavement. 

It processes the information and then 
sends traffic counts over phone lines to 
an "on-street master” which “supervises” 
up to 24 intersections. The on-street 
master looks at the data from the traffic 
signal controller and decides which 
timing plan is best. 

All signal controllers and on street 
masters are connected to an operator's 


console at the Region II office in 
Newark and the Lodi Maintenance 
Yard. The console operator can 
program individual signals and 
monitor traffic flow and signal 
operation at any intersection in the 
system. 

Should a problem occur, such as a 
lamp burn out, a controller door be 
opened, or the signal be overridden by 
fire or police departments, the main 
controller is notified by the on street 
master. 


What is sexual harassment in the workplace 
may depend on the person and the perception 


Which of the following could be 
considered sexual harassment? 

1. A female boss puts her hand on a 
male’s shoulder as she talks to him. 

2. A female staff member is routinely 

called “Honey” by a co-worker. 

3. An employee regularly tells “dirty” 
jokes on the job in mixed company. 

According to the Director of the Office 
of Affirmative Action and Adminstrative 
Hearings, Kate Immordino, all three ex- 
amples could be sexual harassment. 

“The most common question we get 
about sexual harassment is: “what is 
it?,’” said Immordino. “There are some 
obvious things that constitute sexual 
harassment, like touching or 
propositioning someone. But so much 
more of it is a matter of judgment and 
how it’s perceived.” 

Immordino says harassment is often 
subtle and constant. 

“Most people think of sexual harass- 
ment as ‘you go to bed with me and I'll 
promote you; you don’t, I’ll fire you,” 
said Immordino. “That’s not the typical 
case anymore. A ‘hostile work place’ 
created by constant comments about 
dress, looks, dating habits or even 
repeated off-color jokes is the most 
common form of sexual harassment we 
see today. And, it usually comes from 
co-workers, not the bosses.” 

Immordino believes simply telling the 
offending person(s) that you don’t 
appreciate the remarks or actions is often 
all that’s needed to stop the behavior. 
However, warning someone before filing 
a complaint is not required. 

“A lot of people have the guts to stand 
up and say: I don’t appreciate your 
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remarks or actions and Ill thank you to 
stop them,”” said Immordino. “How- 
ever, if the offending person has the 
power to promote or fire you, a warning 
isn’t always practical. Therefore, 
waming someone before filing a com- 
plaint is not required by law.” 

Since most harassment charges are 
brought by women against men, miscon- © 
ceptions exist about the Affirmative 
Action Office’s policies and role. 

“Some people believe that if a woman 
files a sexual harassment complaint 
she’ll automatically be believed,” said 
Immordino. “Another common belief is 
the Affirmative Action office is an advo- 
cate for women. Both of these percep- 
tions are wrong. Our role is to be a 
neutral third party. We don’t take sides. 
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We just find facts.” 

The number of sexual harassment 
cases filed increased last year due in 
large part to more women working in 
traditionally male occupations. 

“More women are working in mainte- 
nance, engineering, drafting and even 
security,” said Immordino. “In many of 
these areas the men are just not used to 
having women around. Some of the men 
are used to identifying with women as 
wives, mothers, sisters, but not co- 
professionals. It’s a new ballgame that 
will take some getting used to.” 

The key to avoiding sexual harassment 
charges, says Immordino, is to treat 
everyone with respect. : 

“So much of sexual harassment is a 
matter of perception,” said Immordino.- 


“If someone tells you something offends 
them, don’t do it anymore. Period. Treat 
each other like co-workers and not like 
someone of the opposite sex and you 
have nothing to worry about." 


Workplace sexual 
harassment is 
unlawful 
If you believe you are 


being harassed, notify 
your supervisor or call the 
Affirmative Action Office 
at (609) 530-2937. 
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NJDOT retiree's efforts save unique movable 
bridge steam engine for future generations 


Former Director of Traffic Engineering 
D.J. Henderson has a keen sense of 
history. 

The 91-year-old’s diligence and letter 
writing campaign recently saved a unique 
New Jersey built and operated steam 
engine from the scrap heap. 

For 78 years the engine opened and 
closed the 1,175-ton Jackson Street swing 
bridge--it rotates on a turntable similar to 
a lazy susan--over the Passaic River in 
Newark. 

The engine was used until 1984 when 
the bridge was closed for major recon- 
struction. It was destined for a scrap pile 
when Henderson began his campaign to 
save it for future generations. 

“T don’t know of any other engine like 
it in New Jersey,” said Henderson. “To 
lose this piece of our industrial past 
would be a crime.” 


Who wants it? 


The Hudson and Essex County Bridge 
Commission was willing to donate the 
engine, but the big question was: “Who 
wants it?” 

“T contacted the NJ Institute of Tech- 
nology, but they didn’t have anyplace to 
put it,” said Henderson. “Fortunately, 


Henderson spent several years writing to 
state and local officials to save the engine. 
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Employees from the W.G. & G. Greenfield Company unload the steam engine at the Newark Museum. The Jackson Street swing bridge 
engine opened and closed the bridge for 78 years. The museum accepted the engine to keep it from being sold for scrap. 


the Newark Museum said they would 
take the engine. Our only remaining 
problem was getting the engine from the 
bridge to the museum.” 

Fortunately the demolition contrac- 
tors, Anselmi and DeCicco, assisted. 

“Without their help the whole plan 
would have fallen through,” said 
Henderson. “We didn’t have a budget 
to move the piece. They provided the 
manpower, crane and truck to get the 
engine into the museum’s carriage 
house. They were great.” 

Although Newark Museum Executive 
Director Samuel Miller has no immedi- 
ate plans to display the engine--the Mu- 
seum is being renovated--he wanted to 
make sure the engine was preserved. 

“Despite our lack of space and 
renovation program we are willing to 
preserve this unique piece of machinery 
for future generations,” said Miller. 
“Eventually we hope it could be the 
focal point of a permanent exhibition on 
Newark’s role as one of the nation’s 
leading industrial cities.” 


New Appointments +) 


James Dixon has been appointed 
Manager of Professional Services in the 
Procurement Division. Dixon is the first 
manager of the new procurement group 
to oversee the consultant selection 
process. 

Priscilla Sackner was recently 
appointed secretary to Commissioner 
Gluck. Sackner replaces Helen Giba 
who retired after serving 11 commis- 
sioners over 38 years. 


e People Potpourri > 


BIRTH: Region II Project Engineer 
Dennis Carlson and his wife, Donna, 
welcomed their second son, Eric (9 Ibs. 
10 ozs.) on April 21. 

RETIREMENT DINNERS 
PLANNED: Director of the Division of 
Roadway Design Edwin Dayton will be 
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Henderson says the engine is not pretty 
but it’s in good condition. 

“Tt looks like a piece of junk,” said 
Henderson. “But put a good head of 
steam on it and it would run perfectly. 
Steam engines will run for a lifetime if 
they are maintained properly.” 

The engine was built in 1906 by the 
W.G. & G. Greenfield company of 
Harrison. The two-ton machine used 50 
pounds of steam to produce 50 horse- 
power. This particular model was known 
as a “steeple engine” because its twin 
cylinders are vertical rather than horizon- 
tal and resemble church steeples. 


Henderson’s a bridge man 


Henderson’s knowledge and interest in 
bridges and their engines is no coinci- 
dence. He joined what was then known 
as the Highway Department in 1932 as a 
supervisor of drawbridges and retired 38 
years later. 

Henderson works with the Newark 
Preservation and Landmark’s Committee 
to insure other pieces of the city are 
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honored at a retirement dinner on Friday, 
June 16. Contact Linda Crupi at (609) 
530-2523 for more information. 

Also being honored at retirement is 
Region IV Principal Engineer John 
Hobson. His dinner will be held on 
Friday, July 28. For information on 
Hobson’s dinner contact Nancy Ciaruf- 
foli (609) 530-5553 or Anthony Scharle 
(609) 530-3782. 

HONORED: Bureau of Design 
Standards Principal Engineer Tim 
McGough was elected President of the 
NJ Institute of Technology’s chapter of 
Tau Alpha Pi in April. TAP is the 
national honor society for Engineering 
Technology students. 


C Recent Retirees 


Truman R. Lunger, Crew Supervisor, 
Hwy. Maint., C & M, 41 yrs.; George 
Tuliucci, Heavy Equipment Operator, C 


preserved. In fact, his home is one of the 
oldest private structures in Newark and is 
a registered landmark. 

Henderson and his wife, Elizabeth 
Baker, live in a 277-year-old house on 
the Old Road to Bloomfield. Their home 
was built by the Sydenham family which 
owned most of the Forrest Hill section of 
Newark in the early 1700s. 

Henderson and his wife have restored 
the home, including its six working 
fireplaces, to near original condition. 
Upon their deaths, the Hendersons’ home 
will become the property of the Newark 

Museum. 

Henderson says he really doesn’t know 
why he works so hard to preserve 
history. Perhaps, he says, it’s because 
he’s lived so long. 

“T have lived a long time and seen a lot 
of things,” Henderson said. “Lots of 
those things were good. And, I want 
future generations to remember those 
good things existed.” 
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& M, 36 yrs.; Vincent L. Lobascio, Pr. 
Investigator, Motor Carrier, Transporta- 
tion Assistance, 35 yrs.; Vincent 
Marchesani, Maintenance Worker II, C 
& M, 34 yrs.; Sante Falvo, Pr. Engineer, 
C&M, 31 yrs.; Raymond J. DeVito, 
Project Supervisor, ROW, 28 yrs.; Carl 
Madden, Pr. Local Aid Investigator, 
Design & ROW, 28 yrs.; William B. 
Olsyn, Inspector Permits I, C & M, 22 
yrs.; Charles R. Masker, Auto Me- 
chanic, C & M, 21 yrs.; Everett 
Henderson, Highway Marker, C & M, 
20 yrs.; Ruth B. Walk, Maintenance 
Worker I, C & M, 14 yrs. 


( Obituaries > 


Thomas Tammaro, 74, of Vineland 
died on April 21. Tammaro was a 
Construction Repairer I when he retired 
in 1977. He is survived by his wife, 
Lena, a son, daughter and grandchildren. 
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bridge which serves one of our state’s oldest highways. If you can identify the location of the photo, send your answer in writing to Trans- 
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porter, Headquarters CN 600, Trenton. Please do not send the photo with your answer. Please submit your answer by June 1. 


Last month's photo of Route 1 and Washington Road was identified 
by a record number of people. Correct replies came from: Pierre 
Adams, Data Resources; Greg Bac, D. P. Analyst I, OTIS; Jean Banks, 
Head File Clk., Accounting & Auditing; Joseph F. Bauer, Crew Supr, 
Crew 432 Edgewater Park; Frederick R. Beach, Acct. Asst., Accounting 
& Auditing; Joseph D. Bodnar, Project Eng., Traffic Eng; W. Richard 
Carvale, Area Supervisor, ROW; Domingo B. Cortado, Sr. Eng., 
Newark Design; Bruce Crane, Programmer II, OTIS; Michael 
DeAngelo, Elec. Eng., Elec. Bur,; Joseph Decker, D. P. Analyst I, 
OTIS; John Dempster Jr., Chief, Accident Records; Gregory DeRosa, 
Co-op Eng., Region I Design; Francis X. Doerr, Crew Supervisor, 
Landscape Crew 1520; Mark D’Zurilla, Asst. Eng., Region IV Design. 

Clifford A. Ellis, Dir., Regional Design; Debra Evans, Data Re- 
sources; Lillian Foster, ROW Negotiator, ROW; Mark Gagnon, Sr. 
Eng., Region 5 Materials; Luis Galarza, Sr. Eng., Newark Design; 
Thaddeus Gluch Jr., Crew Supr. Hwy. Marking, Construction & 
Maintenance Region 1; Philip J. Greenburg, ROW Negotiator, Region I; 
Michael W. Gross, Regional Const. Engr., Region 3; Clifford D. Haines 
Jr, Pr. Eng., Design Squad 8; John Harding, Sr. Eng., Travel Projec- 
tions; Dave Hinchey, Eng. Technician III, Newark Design. 

John P. Hoschek, Dir., Pub. Trans.; John Howell III, Sign Shop Field 
Crew 5520; Jayant Khetani, Sr. Engr., Newark Design; Bill Kingsland, 
Sr. Eng., Travel Projections; Richard Kraemer, Truck Driver, Crew 323 
Freehold; Raymond Kropinack, Sr. ROW Appraiser, ROW; Leon A. 
Kuliczkowski, Crew Supervisor, Elec. Operations; Adrian C. Lincoln 


Jr., Manager, Bur. of Acquisitions; Norman Linker, Asst. Dir. Computer 
Operations, OTIS; Sharon Loftin, Sec. Asst. III, Bridge Design; Jack 
Longworth, Asst. Director, OTIS; Ellen McCourt, Supv. Project Mgr., 
OTIS; Robert L. McMahon, Chief Investigator; Invest. & Security 
Services; Charles P. Meidhof, Sr. Eng., Region IV Design. 

Greg Merkel, Sr. Eng., Bridge Design; Brian Murphy, Data Re- 
sources; Ali J. Najem, Asst. Eng., Bridge Design Squad 2; John 
Nettleton, Engr. Technician 5, Design, Region I; Robert J. Paci, DAG; 
Vimal Patel, Civil Eng. Trainee, Newark Design; Vipul D. Patel, 
Roadway Design Standards; Paul Piot, Bur. of Const.; Upton P. Porte, 
Eng. Technician III, Newark Design; Rich Rogers, Pr. Eng., Travel Pro- 
jections; Timothy J. Rudolph, Landscape Technician, Region J; Paul F. 
Schneider, Pr. Eng., Region 5 Design; Jo Schumacher, Programmer II, 
OTIS; Frank Scymanski, Chief, Bur. of Roadway Design Standards. 

Karit R. Shah, Sr. Eng. Electrical; Mukesh Shah, Sr. Eng., Region 3 
Design, Freehold; Robert Shu, Sr. Eng., Structural Eng. Services; Mark 
J. Smith, Pr. Eng., Trans. Sys. Research; Henry Soloway, Project Eng., 
Region 2 Design, Newark; Robert Strack, Pr. Draftsman, Region III 
Design; Thor J. Sypko, Sr. Env. Specialist, Archaeology; Env. Analysis; 
Hamdi Tamous, Asst. Eng., Newark Design; Norbert J. Teufel Jr. Pr. 
Eng., Traffic Engr. & Local Aid, Freehold; Ray Ulrich, Equipment 
Bur.; George Visokay, Data Resources; Kirk Weaver, Asst. Eng., 
Travel Projections; Joanne Willey, Pr. Eng., Region II Design; Harry 
Yaede, Project Eng., Region 4 Design; Charles York, Asst. Crew Super. 
Mechanic, Fernwood; 
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